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A SPELLING "HOSPITAL" IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



W. W. CHARTERS 
Missouri State University 



Two years ago a plan for improving the spelling of high- 
school students was put into practice in the high school con- 
nected with the School of Education, and has now been working 
for a period sufficiently long to- estimate its effect in some degree. 

As is well known, poor spelling in the high school arises 
from two causes, negligence, on the one hand, and on the other, 
deep-seated inability to spell even when care is taken. Usually 
in the high school the first of these is the chief cause, for the 
number who cannot spell when they try is relatively small. But 
in this high school, the second factor was unusually prominent 
because the students come from all over the state and are fre- 
quently poorly trained in matters of form. 

Instead of requiring all students in the high school to take 
special spelling lessons, it was decided to work according to the 
following plan. Any student who, in his written work in the 
courses which he is pursuing, spells with reasonable accuracy, 
need not pay special attention to spelling; but any student who 
does not spell with reasonable accuracy ought to pay special 
attention to spelling, until such time as he can spell with reason- 
able accuracy. In other words, it was announced that any 
student who made an average of more than one mistake per 
page in any paper handed in in connection with any of his courses 
would have to attend the special spelling class until he could 
demonstrate in his written work in connection with his regular 
courses that he was able to come up to the standard. 

This plan was announced to the students in the fall of 1907 
and at the end of the month the teachers were asked to hand in 
the names of all pupils who were eligible to this class, later dubbed 
"the hospital" by the students. Twenty-seven students out of 
a total of 156 reported. Some of these, students who were 
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merely negligent, were "cured" in a week (the minimum period 
of detention). To the class were added from time to time those 
who had a temporary slump or had escaped detection in the 
earlier reports. Its personnel fluctuated from week to week, al- 
though about ten incorrigibles remained to the end of the year. 

During 1907-8 and 1908-9 the class met twice a week from 
four to five o'clock. This year it meets once a week from four to 
five o'clock. The task of teaching the delinquents has always 
been assigned to one teacher. During the first year the teachers 
(practice teachers) reported directly to the spelling teacher. 
During last year and this year, one of our supervisors has charge 
of all the papers of the students, and she reports to and consults 
with the spelling teacher. A student is excused from the class 
when these teachers in consultation decide that his work is satis- 
factory. 

In the class three things are taught. In the first place, rules 
for memorizing are given, such as spelling aloud, spelling to 
oneself, writing out the words, paying attention, etc. Second, 
rules of frequent application, such as doubling the final conson- 
ant, dropping the final e, etc. are drilled upon and exceptions 
noted. Third, methods for detecting and correcting errors are 
studied. In connection with this all students are required to 
own a dictionary. They are advised that even practiced writers 
always read written work over once at least for the sake of the 
form and spelling after they have written it for the content. 
They are further advised to scrutinize each word carefully and 
stress is laid upon the fact that whenever they have the least 
doubt about a word they should investigate it. That is to say, 
they should spell it over to themselves, or write it out, and then, 
if they are not certain they should look it up in the dictionary. 
To this end, sentences are placed on the blackboard containing 
some words incorrectly spelled. The students are given time to 
make up their minds and report on them. Any word of which 
any student is not sure is written out by him until he feels that 
he will not forget it again. 

It is interesting to note that out of the 70 pupils in the school 
this year who were in it last year only two are in the "hospital," 
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while out of 300 new students, 54 have been assigned. It is 
evident to the teachers that the expectation of reward for careful- 
ness has raised materially the orthographic tone of the school. 

This plan is one that can be worked in any high school where 
a teacher can be secured to take the pupils for one or two hours 
a week at a period in which everybody is free to attend. All it 
requires in addition, is that the teachers of history, English, etc., 
report students who are not up to the desired standard. In this 
school one mistake to a page in any paper is set as the maximum 
to be allowed without consignment to the special class. There 
is no reason, however, why in a school in which the students 
are regular, the limit should not be set at absolute accuracy 
for Seniors, or possibly, for Juniors, when the students have 
been accustomed to the plan from the time they were Freshmen. 

Incidentally it may be said that the same plan works well 
with writing. It may be begun as soon as the forms of the 
letters are well established, probably as early as the sixth grade. 
It was tried in one sixth-grade room of the Columbia public 
schools last year, and in the short time that it was in operation it 
seemed to work with considerable success. In this room only 
those students who wrote illegibly in the other work were in- 
cluded in the writing class, the good writers being allowed to 
do other things. The delinquents were not taught a new system. 
All the pupils wrote fluently on the blackboard one at a time and 
suggestions were made as to what to do to make the writing 
legible. It was found that attention to and drill upon crossing f s, 
not looping d's and t's, not allowing the letters to "lie down," 
closing o's and a's, etc., cured most of the difficulties. 

In conclusion, the advantages of the "hospital" plan may be 
enumerated: (1) there is a jocular stigma connected with the 
"hospital" idea which, coupled with the necessity of spending one 
or two extra hours a week upon the work, makes the students 
anxious to get out of the class as soon as possible; (2) these 
same conditions encourage the students who are not naturally 
weak in these subjects to be more careful so that they will not be 
consigned to the class; (3) as over against making everybody 
take part in a spelling and writing exercise it has the advantage 
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of allowing students who are reasonably satisfactory in these 
respects to spend their time doing something else, and not to 
waste it in doing what they already can do sufficiently well; 
(4) by collecting only those who are poor in these subjects more 
individual attention can be paid to the difficulties of each student, 
because the number in the class is relatively small; and, lastly, 
the presence of such a class keeps before the student body and 
the whole corps of teachers, good standards in the matter of 
writing and spelling. Indeed, without the co-operation of the 
whole corps, the value of the work is materially lessened. 

This plan does not insure perfect spelling on the part of all 
students but it cures the negligent most effectually, and helps the 
incorrigibly poor spellers in some degree. 



